Interim Study Assignments 


INDICATING a definite trend toward advance preparation 
on the part of lawmaking bodies, forty-four legislatures 
meeting in 1947 established special interim committees 
to undertake research, or had permanent legislative coun 
cils or research committees in operation. 

To prepare legislators for anticipated activities ol 
1948 19 sessions, research groups are studying problems 
ranging from agriculture and aviation through education 
and public works to taxation, veterans’ affairs, welfare, 
and water resources. 

Currently 264 special study groups in thirty-three states 
are investigating legislative problems. One hundred and 
twenty-six other studies are under the direction of per 
manent councils. California has fifty-one different in 
terim groups in operation, Massachusetts thirty-four, 
New York twenty-one, Michigan fifteen, Illinois and 
Oregon fourteen each. 

Information on the financing of interim tact-finding 
activities, though incomplete, indicates that twenty-three 
states have appropriations totaling $3.28 million, exclu 
sive of allotments to permanent research agencies. 


Child Labor Laws—1947 


THE 1947 LEGISLATURES produced a number of changes 
in state child labor laws. Many strengthened their laws 
in this field. 

Alabama became the eighteenth state to establish a 
basic 16-year minimum for employment of minors. The 
Illinois law fixing that minimum became effective last 
June go. 

States which strengthened child 
Alabama, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. 

Massachusetts broadened its 16-year minimum stand 
ard by eliminating special permits which allowed some 
children under 16 to work in manufacturing establish 
ments. In New Jersey, children engaged in farm labor 
or whose parents are migratory workers will be admitted 
free to the public schools. North Dakota raised the mini- 
mum age from 16 to 18 for minors employed unde 
Ohio tightened regulations on issuance of 


labor laws were 


ground. 
farm work certificates. 

Certain requirements restricting child labor were 
reduced in Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and ‘Texas. A Pennsylvania act lowered 
from 18 to 16 the minimum age for employment of boys 
in bowling alleys. In Texas, canneries were exempted 
from the g-hour day, 54-hour week, applying to girls 15 
years ol age and over. Some of these states also enacted 
laws increasing requirements. 

In Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Virginia, spe 
cial studies of child labor laws have been completed or 
are under way. 


Hawaii Statehood 


SeENAte Pusiic LANDS Coumertere has directed Sen 
ator Guy Cordon of Oregon, chairman of the Subcom 
mittee on ‘Territories and Insular Affairs, to survey the 
operation ol Territorial Government in Hawaii. Results 
of the survey will form the basis for further action by 
the Senate Public Lands Committee on Hawaii's state 
hood bill. The Cordon Committee Hearings will be the 
filth Congressional investigation of statehood for Hawaii 
since 1935. It will be the second Senate study. Both the 
1946 and 1947 House Committees unanimously recom 
mended statehood for Hawaii. 


FEPC In Massachusetts 


Pie PROGRAM of the Massachusetts Fair Employment 
Practice Commission to explain to employers and work 
ers alike their responsibilities under the Fair Employ 
ment Practice Law resulted in increased job opportuni 
ties lor religious and racial minorities. This was achieved 
without recourse to formal hearings on complaints of 
employment discrimination. Of more than g00 Cases 
adjudicated this year, 153 were conciliated, forty-nine 
dismissed tor lack of probable cause, nine dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction, and one was withdrawn. 


State Development Agencies 
Form Council 


REPRESENTATIVES Of seven state Planning and Develop 
ment agencies meeting in Pierre, South Dakota on 
December 1 formed the Mid-Continent Council of De 
velopment Agencies. Its purpose is to facilitate the 
exchange of ideas and research findings among. states 
that share a common economy and have similar problems 
of resources and industrial development. Present mem 
bership consists of the states which were represented: at 
Pierre: Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 


Advances in Workmen’s Benefits 


SIGNIFICANT advances in workmen's benefits were made 
by several states this year. 

Twenty-two states increased compensation for on-the 
job injuries. At least five states now provide a maximum 
of $30 a week for temporary disability. Sixteen states 
pay up to $25 a week compensation. 

Laws creating funds to compensate for second injuries 
were enacted in six states, bringing the total in’ this 
group to thirty-eight. 

More than four states passed laws providing improved 
medical care. In six states enactments gave protection 
against loss of health from occupational diseases. Thirty 
nine states now have such legislation. 

Death benefits for dependents of those killed in occu 
pational accidents were increased in twenty states, 
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About This Issue 


E DEVOTE the entire issue of SraTE GOVERNMENT this month to a subject large in the 
consciousness of every state legislator, most state officials and millions of private citi- 
zens—our public schools. We do so for these principal reasons: 

1. Public school education is always vital state business. In terms of money spent, it is the 
biggest of all state businesses. The states’ expenditures for schools amounted in 1946 to more 
than $1,260,000,o00—a greater sum than they spent on any other function. 

2. Facing a continuing crisis in education which had developed during the war years, the 
legislatures in 1947 achieved unprecedented advance in state aid for elementary and secon- 
dary schooling. Increased appropriations were general. In most states they exceeded go per cent. 

A few examples: The Colorado legislature appropriated $6 million to the state school equal- 
ization fund—an increase of more than 100 per cent. Connecticut raised its aid from approxi- 
mately $2 million per year to more than $10 million. Florida doubled its state-aid appropria- 
tions. Iowa appropriated $13 million for regular and emergency aid in each year of the bien- 
nium—an increase of 266 per cent. Ohio increased its subsidy from $59 million in 1946 to $86 
million in 1948. Pennsylvania raised appropriations for the biennium by $52 million—almost 
40 per cent. Tennessee appropriated $34,697,538 per year, an increase of more than 8o per cent. 

Those are merely a few high spots. Most of the increase goes for larger salary checks to hold, 
attract and compensate teachers. According to the National Education Association, the legisla- 
tures in 1947 took action which will add approximately $350 million to teachers’ salaries. 
Aside from direct financial aid, numerous states forged ahead in other phases for improved 
education, including action and preparation for consolidation of school districts. 

g. Yet major challenges remain before the states: crowded classrooms in many areas; the ris- 
ing school population; a continuing though lessened teacher scarcity; teachers with inadequate 
qualifications; unequal opportunities of children and youths to obtain education. 


ie SURVEY America’s past, present and future problems in public school education, STATE 
GOVERNMENT has called upon a notable array of national authorities. Not all their viewpoints 
on all subjects coincide. But they present vital information and discussion of school issues. 

In the first article, Professor Newton Edwards of the University of Chicago, an outstanding 
historian of American education, sketches our record of public schooling from colonial days 
to the present era. He deals with the goals we have sought through education: its part in the 
American dream of competent citizenry, free political institutions and “our ideal of the equal 
chance.”” He shows how the states took the lead and advanced in providing education. 

In the second, Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education for Connecticut and a leader 
among public school authorities throughout the country, hails the notable advance of the 
legislatures in 1947 for schools. He deals with patterns and principles involved in state aid and 
the indispensability of local initiative. He discusses economy in education—and some of the 
choices before the people in this connection. 

Next, Professor L. D. Haskew, dean of the College of Education at the University of Texas, 
looks ahead to education in 1948. He recognizes the great increase in public and state support, 
and points to rising teacher morale as one result. But he emphasizes present ills and “thunder- 
clouds” on the horizon, and devotes most of his article to them. 

The fourth and fifth articles present pros and cons on the issue of federal aid to education. 
Dean Frank N. Freeman of the University of California School of Education summarizes his 
case for such aid—and also discusses safeguards which he deems essential against pitfalls. Carl 
H. Chatters, professor of municipal administration and finance at Northwestern University, 
summarizes his case against federal aid; he recognizes that numerous arguments support it, but 
believes that counter-considerations are stronger. 

Finally, Robert J. Havighurst, professor of education at the University of Chicago and an 
authority on social status in America, emphasizes the greatly increased present role of education 
in preparing youth for advancement in our economic and social order. He points to the danger 
of a frozen social status system, against all American traditions of “opportunity to rise.” unless 
educational opportunity meets the challenge of new times. 
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Our Record of 
Educational Achievement 


By NEwTon Epwarps 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


HREE HUNDRED years ago the builders of the 

Puritan commonwealths in New England 

recognized and put into practice the principle 
that “the good education of children is of singular 
behoof and benefit to any Common-wealth.” From 
that day to this education in America has been 
vested with a public as well as a private interest; 
the history of our educational enterprise is an in- 
tegral part of the record of our achievement as a 
civilization. Our schools and colleges and universi- 
ties, more than any other of our institutions, per- 
haps, have been an authentic expression of the core 
values that lie at the base of our way of life. Into 
the fabric of our educational purpose we have 
woven the strands of our moral commitments as a 
people, of our faith in free political institutions, of 
our sense of human worth and dignity, of our ideal 
of the equal chance. 

But our educational institutions have been more 
than carriers of our value premises; they have also 
been practical means of social advance—of making 
labor more productive, of increasing purchasing 
power, of improving agriculture, of promoting 
technological advance in industry, of raising the 
plane of living and the level of our culture. 

And, above all, it has been through our schools 
and colleges that we have held steadfast to the vision 
of an all-inclusive cultural democracy, of a society 
in which men would share, each according to ability 
and effort, in the cultural accumulations of man- 
kind. It is no mere figure of speech to say that the 
schools and colleges that we have built and main- 
tained have been and are the symbols of our faith 
that we can solve the problems of human living 
through trained intelligence without resort to the 
dictates of arbitrary power. 


The Goals We Have Sought 


Competent citizenship in a democratic society.— 
Education in this country has always been vested 
with a civic purpose; it has been our most important 
social instrument as we have sought to build the 
political state upon the solid rock of common con- 
sent. The men who laid the foundations of the po- 
litical structure of the young republic were fearful 
that their experiment in free political institutions 


would fail, and they had no doubt that it would 
fail if the states neglected to cultivate in youth the 
knowledge and understandings required of them 
to pass judgment on fundamental matters of public 
and social policy. As James Madison put it: 


A popular government without popular information or 
the means of acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy, or, perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and a people who mean to be their own 
governors must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives.! 


From the record it is perfectly clear that the dy- 
namics of public education in the United States is 
to be found in the emergence of the democratic 
state as a form of political organization. The civic 
character of education has been documented over 
and over again in the writings of publicists and 
statesmen, in editorial opinion, in the debates of 
constitutional conventions, in statutory enactment, 
and in judicial opinion. 

An analysis of the debates of the constitutional 
conventions in which the several states committed 
themselves to the policy of public education reveals 
very clearly what men had in mind that their schools 
and colleges should accomplish. It was expected that 
education would make labor more productive, raise 
the level of economic well-being and reduce poverty 
and crime. But the most important single argument 
in support of systems of public education, resound- 
ing through the years in one constitutional conven- 
tion after another, was that the safety and very ex- 
istence of the democratic state depended upon an 
enlightened citizenship. 

And in numerous decisions through the years the 
American courts have found it necessary to formu- 
Jate a theory of education based upon what they 
deem to be fundamental principles of public and 
social policy. In legal theory education in the demo- 
cratic state is so essential that it is truly an attribute 
of government in the same general sense as is the 
power to tax, to exercise the police power, to admin- 
ister justice, or to maintain military forces. As was 
said by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky: “If it is 


1Letter to W. T. Barry. Writings, IX, p. 104. Ed. by 
Gallard Hunt. New York, 1910. 
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essentially a prerogative of sovereignty to raise 
troops in time of war, it is equally so to prepare 
each generation of youth to discharge the duties of 
citizenship in time of peace and war.” Similarly it 
was said by the Supreme Court of New Hampshire: 
“The primary purpose of the maintenance of the 
common school system is the promotion of the gen- 
eral intelligence of the people constituting the body 
politic and thereby to increase the usefulness of the 
citizens, upon whom the government of society de- 
pends . . . while most people regard the public 
schools as the means of great personal advantage to 
the pupils, the fact is too often overlooked that they 
are governmental means of protecting the state from 
the consequences of an ignorant and incompetent 
citizenship.” 

Certainly the record discloses that it has been a 
profound conviction of the American people that 
the safety of the democratic state is at stake in its 
program of civic education. 


Realization of the ideal of the equal chance.— 
Equal opportunity to achieve, each according to his 
effort and capacity, has long been fundamental in the 
American way of life. More than a hundred years 
ago that astute interpreter of American society, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, set down the following ob- 
servation: 

“Amongst the novel objects that attracted my at- 
tention during my stay in the United States, nothing 
struck me more forcibly than the general equality 
of condition among the people. I readily discovered 
the prodigious influence which this primary fact 
exercises over the whole course of society; it gives 
a peculiar direction to public opinion, and a 
peculiar tenor to the laws; it imparts new maxims 
to the governing authorities and peculiar habits to 
the governed. . . . The more I advanced in the 
study of American society, the more I perceived that 
this equality of condition is the fundamental fact 
from which all others seem to be derived, and the 
central point at which all my observations con- 
stantly terminated.” 

At the same time that De Tocqueville was making 
his observations, Horace Mann was proclaiming 
that of all human institutions education is the 
great equalizer of the condition of men. 

With the passing of the years the conviction of the 
American people has deepened that free and uni- 
versal access to education is indeed required if we 
are to realize that degree of equality of opportunity 
which our democracy presupposes. No one familiar 
with the record can doubt that one of the things we 
have been about in maintaining our systems of 
public education is to open the doors of opportunity 
wider and more easily to all American youth, re- 


2 Democracy in America (New York, 1898), I, 1. 


gardless of race, or color, or economic and social 
condition. 


Social mobility in a free society.—The unique 
achievement of American civilization has not been 
our form of government, or the high level of eco- 
nomic well-being we have attained, nor yet our 
esthetic and intellectual contributions. It has been, 
rather, our conception of individual human worth. 
Basic in our democratic ideology has been the con- 
viction that all men are capable of achieving a 
humaneness, a dignity, and a worth that all should 
respect. It is this high regard for human dignity that 
has made a class structured society unacceptable, 
that has caused us to insist that men work and 
mingle together on a fraternal rather than a differ- 
ential basis, that has made us hold steadfast to the 
ideal that merit rather than inheritance is the meas- 
ure of a man’s worth. The American people have 
exhibited an abiding faith in education as a means 
of social mobility, of maintaining a society essen- 
tially free from class and caste. 


Towards economic efficiency and a higher plane 
of living.—Long ago when we were laying the foun- 
dations of our public school system it was recognized 
that the educated citizen is also a more productive 
worker. And as we have moved from a simple agri- 
cultural to a vastly complex industrial economy, a 
vast aggregation of new professions, semi-profes- 
sions, and occupations has developed. It is becoming 
increasingly recognized that in times of peace our 
economic well-being depends very largely upon our | 
success in educating the personnel which economic 
progress requires; in time of war the existence of 
such a well-trained personnel is the price of our 
very survival as a nation. 


Towards trained intelligence and an understand- 
ing of the resources of human experience.—The 
fruits of American education have been personal 
and private as well as public and social. Fundamen- 
tal goals have always been to help the individual 
(1) define and accept a body of standards, of moral 
and ethical principles, that would serve as a guide to 
his conduct as individual and as citizen; (2) acquire 
a body of mental habits that would enable him to 
make valid judgments; and (g) identify, select, in- 
terpret, and integrate into his own experience those 
elements of the cultural heritage that contribute 
richly to an understanding of the world of his own 
day. Through school and college it has been our 
purpose to help youth appraise the nature and 
career of human values, to grasp important scientific 
generalizations, and to arrive at an understanding 
of the workings of the political and social institu- 
tions that men have devised in the course of their 
long history. 
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The Record of Achievement 

The history of American education reveals that 
failure to achieve ideals is as characteristic of péo- 
ples as it is of individuals. Although achievement 
has often fallen short of purpose, it is, nevertheless, 
true that the American Commonwealths have 
moved forward, at times with great hesitation, to- 
wards the attainment of effective systems of public 
education. 

A decade had not passed after the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony before a printing press 
had been established and a college founded. Nor 
had many more years passed before statutes were 
enacted which had as their purpose the attainment 
of universal literacy and the establishment of a 
colony-wide system of schools. At this early date the 
builders of Massachusetts were putting into prac- 
tice the principle that a system of public education 
is essential in any well-ordered state. Before the end 
of the seventeenth century all the New England col- 
onies save one had enacted statutes requiring most 
of the smaller towns to maintain elementary Eng- 
lish schools and the larger towns to maintain a 
Latin grammar school as well. Attendance at these 
schools was not yet compulsory, nor was tuition 
commonly free except for poor pupils, but the local 
community, through taxation, bore no small frac- 
tion of the cost of maintaining the school. And, sig- 
nificantly, the principle of equal educational oppor- 
tunity was being established as the schools were 
opened to all the children of the community. 

Nor was the education of youth neglected in the 
Middle and Southern colonies, where it was carried 
forward by religious, private, and philanthropic 
agencies. ‘The establishment of Harvard, William 
and Mary, Yale, Princeton, and the other colonial 
colleges testified to the prevailing interest in higher 
learning. 


Laying the structural base of public education.— 
The period from the Revolution to the Civil War 
was characterized by a long and bitter struggle to 
establish the principle of state responsibility for the 
maintenance of systems of public education, free 
and open to children and youth from the lowest 
schools through a state university. As the young 
Republic began to chart its future course, it became 
apparent that in some way more adequate educa- 
tional facilities must be provided. The extension 
of the suffrage and the democratization of the politi- 
cal state, the initial impact of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion on the economy, the growth of cities with their 
acute social problems, the rising tide of democratic 
sentiment—all these made it clear to men of vision 
that steps must be taken to provide more adequate 
educational facilities. 

But it was not easy to persuade men to abandon 
the religious, private and philanthropic agencies 


that had been relied upon through the centuries to 
provide education. One last grand effort was ven- 
tured to make these historic agencies the carriers of 
adequate educational opportunity. But it could 
not be done that way; there was no choice but to 
turn to government as a source of financial support. 

At first, it was not clear whether the federal gov- 
ernment should establish a national system of educa- 
tion or whether education should be primarily the 
responsibility of the several states. Actually the in- 
dividual states met the challenge as far-seeing gov- 
ernors, members of state legislatures, and publicists, 
aided by educational leaders, began to lay the legal 
basis of state-wide systems of public education. 

By 1860 most states had accepted in principle 
their responsibility to maintain a system of public 
education and most had made considerable progress 
in putting this principle into practice. Substantial 
advance had been achieved in establishing public 
elementary schools; here and there in urban com- 
munities high schools had been established, and 
some states, notably in the South and West, had 
provided for state universities. In 1860, about 18 
per cent of the total free white population was en- 
rolled in public schools, although the term of most 
schools was short and the expenditure per pupil 
in all types of schools amounted to no more than 
$6.34. Much had been accomplished in principle 
but still more needed to be accomplished in fact. In 
1860, it could not be said of any single state that it 
provided any large percentage of its children and 
youth with schools well-supported and well-taught, 
but it could be said of most states that a basis had 
been laid in sentiment and in law for the later de- 
velopment of an extensive system of public educa- 
tion. 

The two decades following the Civil War brought 
considerable progress in the expansion of the educa- 
tional enterprise but the great period of growth 
began about 1890. ‘The per cent of the population 
5-17 years of age attending school daily increased 
from 44 in 1890 to 74 in 1940. During the same pe- 
riod the average days attended by each child of 
school age (5-17) increased from 59 to 129; the 
average number of days on which schools were kept 
open rose from 135 to 175; the average annual ex- 
penditure per child attending school increased from 
$17.23 to $105.74; and the average monthly salary 
(12 months) of teachers rose from $21 to $130.3 

No phase of the development of education since 
18go has been more significant than the expansion at 
the secondary level. During each decade except one 
between 1890 and 1930 enrollment in secondary 
schools increased by at least 100 per cent. In 1940 
approximately 7o per cent of youth 14 to 17 years 


3 Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey. The School in 
the American Social Order, p. 682. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1947. 
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of age were enrolled in public and private secondary 
schools. The half century between 1890 and 1940 
also witnessed a phenomenal increase of attendance 
in higher institutions. In 1890, only about g per cent 
of the population 18-21 years of age was in attend- 
ance at some type of higher institution; by 1942 
about 16 per cent of this age group attended col- 
leges, universities, normal schools, or teachers col- 
leges. 

Today approximately 17,600,000 children are in 
elementary schools, almost 6,567,000 attend secon- 
dary schools, and some 2,338,000 are enrolled in 
higher institutions of one kind or another. From 
meager beginnings our educational enterprise has 
developed into one of major importance, whether 
considered in terms of numbers involved, financial 
costs, or social importance. 


Unfinished Business 

The American people can view with a great deal 
of just pride the record of their educational achieve- 
ment but they dare not ignore the fact that there 
is still a lot of unfinished business. We can neither 
ignore the great educational advances of other coun- 
tries nor the intrinsic needs of our own. Britain is 
moving to establish and maintain an educational 
system far superior to anything she has known. We 
are told that in Russia one out of four of the total 
population is in attendance at some kind of educa- 
tional institution and that Russia, in the percentage 
of her total national income spent on education, 
exceeds the United States by more than two to one. 

An analysis of the educational attainment of the 
young men and women of our country who were 
25 to 29 years of age in 1940 reveals much of the 
nature of the unfinished business in American edu- 
cation. Of this age group in 1940, only 37.4 per cent 
had completed 4 years of high school, the percent- 
ages ranging from 24.3 in the Southeast to 55.2 in 
the Far West. In only 16 states had as much as 50 
per cent of the urban population attended high 
school 4 years. Of these states, Vermont, Minnesota, 
and Iowa are the only ones in the Northeast or 
Middle States. In only 18 states had more than a 
third of the rural-farm population in this age group 
attended high school as much as four years and in 
fourteen states less than go per cent had attained a 
four-year high school education. 

The record of the nonwhite population was, of 
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course, far below that of the white. The unequal 
educational attainment of the urban and rural, and 
of the white and nonwhite population elements, 
reflects strikingly the unequal opportunity that pre- 
vails in this country.‘ 

There is a striking parallel between ourselves and 
our forefathers of a hundred years ago. They were 
struggling to establish the democratic way of life; 
we are challenged to maintain it. Their economy 
was in the initial stage of industrial transformation; 
ours is being swiftly transformed by technological 
revolution. They were striving to weld three great 
competing regions into a single nation; we face the 
harder task of building a world community. 

They recognized the importance of public educa- 
tion as a social instrument in achieving the kind 
of civilization they proposed to build on this conti- 
nent. They put their hands to the plow. If we are 
to keep the faith we have no choice but to follow 
the furrow to its end. 


4In no state except California and Texas, North or South, 
for which census data are available, had more than 25 per 
cent of the nonwhite population from 25 to 29 years of age 
attended high school four years. In the Southeast, 11.2 per 
cent of the urban nonwhite population of the same age 
group had finished four years of high school; the correspond- 
ing per cent for the rural-farm nonwhite population was 2.6. 

In 1940, 10.5 per cent of the population of the United 
States 25-29 years of age had completed two years of college 
and 5.8 per cent had done four or more years of college 
work. In no state did the per cent that had completed two 
years of college exceed 16.5 and in none of the Southeastern 
states did it exceed ten. In only four states—New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Utah—had more than 10 
per cent of this age group living on farms attended college 
for two years or longer. And in 22 states less than five in a 
hundred had attained that much education. 

By way of partial illustration, in the Southeast white 
urban youth attend both high school and college in rela- 
tively larger number than do youth in the total urban 
population of the Northeast and Middle States. In the South- 
east 466 per thousand of the urban whites (25-29) had 
attended high school at least four years. The corresponding 
figures for the total urban population of regions in which 
relatively few nonwhites reside were: Northeast, 390; Middle 
States, 458; Northwest, 579; Far West, 605. In the Southeast, 
148 persons per thousand in the urban white population 
(25-29) had attended college at least two years. This ratio 
exceeds that for the total urban population in any of the 
12 states in the Northeast; among the eight states of the 
Middle States it is equalled only by the ratios for lowa and 
Minnesota. But in the Southeast the educational attainment 
of the nonwhite rural-farm population stands out in striking 
contrast to that of the urban whites. Ot the age group 25 
to 2g, in the nonwhite rural-farm population, only 26 in a 
thousand had attended high school tour years and only three 
in a thousand had completed a four-year college education. 
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The State Is Responsible 


By Atonzo G. GRACE 


Commissioner of Education, State Department of Education, Connecticut 


T NO time in our history have we shown greater 
evidence of the capacity to work together to- 
ward the attainment of a common goal than 

during World War II. We mobilized our resources, 
human and natural, to the end that a ruthless en- 
emy might be destroyed. Now we are in the postwar 
era. In place of the coordination of effort and 
cooperation among groups which prevailed during 
the war, we have entered an era in which statesman- 
ship is giving ground to special group privilege, 
political maneuvering, the pressure of vested in- 
terests, and the selfish promotion of personal ambi- 
tion. Discordant community relations appear in 
many places. During the war we accomplished our 
goals largely through fear; that is, we feared the 
loss of our liberty and perhaps our constitutional 
government. We still face that possibility unless our 
people are willing to think in terms of the general 
welfare. 

Shall we be able to mobilize our resources—hu- 
man and natural—our ingenuity, our inventive 
genius, our Capacity to produce and to direct our 
energies toward the solution of those problems that 
affect the destiny of the individual, and which are 
concerned with the ultimate security of our nation? 
Have we the power to set aside our personal and 
group prejudice in order to plan for total peace? 
Shall we be able to develop a statesmanship in our 
country that will put the dignity of the individual 
and the sovereignty of the people ahead of person- 
alities and political maneuvering? Shall we be able 
to substitute moral values for the materialism which 
many of our people consider the ultimate goal of liv- 
ing? Shall we be able to introduce needed improve- 
ments within the system of private enterprise which 
will eliminate those forces that drive troubled men 
to seek relief in some system foreign to our way of 
life? A glance at the record of the lunatic movements 
to which thousands have sworn allegiance during 
this past half-generation is ample evidence of the tre- 
mendous job that confronts American education. 

The state has a major responsibility in the im- 
provement of the educational system for it legally 
and historically is responsible for the development 
of the educational opportunity within its bounda- 
ries. While the actual administration of schools and 
educational programs has been delegated to the 
local community to be carried out through its board 
of education, yet without proper leadership, service, 
research, planning and legislation at the state level, 


we would have a less effective educational organi- 
zation and program. 


‘Bae THE state is assuming a greater degree of 
its responsibility with respect to education is evi- 
dent in recent developments, including the action 
of state legislatures in 1947. Although it is impossi- 
ble in this presentation either to analyze the legisla- 
tion or to discuss all the notable advances, the fol- 
lowing trends are of major importance: 

1. States are providing for the improvement of 
the educational structure by (a) establishing a state 
board of education which in turn selects the chief 
state school officer, (b) enlarging the local school 
administrative unit, (c) developing intermediate 
service units, (d) creating regional school units. 

2. The status of educational personnel is being 
improved through the initiation of (a) more just 
and reasonable salary schedules, (b) better retire- 
ment systems, (c) improvement of teacher education 
facilities. 

3. Financial aid to local communities was in- 
creased substantially during 1947. Practically every 
state legislature appropriated additional funds or 
provided state aid plans primarily to furnish better 
salaries for educational personnel. The responsi- 
bility in this direction will be many-fold during 
the ensuing years. 

4- The inadequacy of school plant facilities was 
recognized in some instances. The 1947 legislature 
in some states initiated appropriate programs to 
meet the need for new school structures, as well as 
the necessary alterations. Such programs will re- 
quire increasing amounts of state or federal assist- 
ance. 

5- The educational program is in process of re- 
appraisal and re-evaluation. State departments of 
education are coming to the fore and exerting lead- 
ership. Many state departments, on the other hand, 
will require more assistance from the state. 

6. Boards of education and educational leaders 
will be called upon to indicate areas of economy 
within the next five years. This trend was evident 
in many states during 1947 in spite of the fact that 
state aid to local school systems increased percep- 
tibly. 

These are merely examples of the direction in 
which education is moving in our states. 
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In connection with this subject, I always shall be 
impressed by Touliman Smith’s book entitled 
“Local Self-Government and _ Centralization,” 
printed in London in 1851, and commented on by 
John Fiske in his book on civil government in the 
United States, which includes these definitions of 
local government and centralization: 

Local self-government is that system of government 
under which the greatest number of minds knowing the 
most, and having the fullest opportunities of knowing it, 
about the special matter in hand, and having the greatest 
interest in its well working, have the management of it 
or control over it. 

Centralization is that system of government under 
which the smallest number of minds and those knowing 
the least, and having the fewest opportunities of know- 
ing it, about the special matter in hand, and having the 
smallest interest in its well working, have the manage- 
ment of it or control over it. 

Many citizens would be reluctant to accept these 
definitions, but as Fiske indicates, “an immense 
amount of wretched mis-government would be 
avoided if all legislators and all voters would en- 
grave these wholesome definitions upon their 
minds.” 


_ MOVEMENT to improve and strengthen local 
initiative and responsibility should be built upon 
sound principles, as for example: 

1. Growth from the bottom up is infinitely 
sounder and more durable than domination from 
the top down. 

2. The community is the cell of our constitu- 
tional government based on democratic ideals. Our 
effort should be mobilized to strengthen local initia- 
tive and responsibility rather than to transfer func- 
tions either to the state or the federal level. We 
must distinguish between petty localism and the 
general welfare. 

g. The function of a state department of edu- 
cation in the development of such a program be- 
comes leadership, service, research and planning. 

4. The process of administration should be de- 
mocratized; educational personnel, boards of edu- 
cation and citizens should enter into a partnership 
in the study and discussion of community problems 
—especially education. There should be coopera- 
tion in the formulation of public policy relating 
to education. 

5. The board of education represents one of the 
most responsible offices at the local level. ‘There- 
fore, men and women of character and statesman- 
ship whose interest is primarily in the general wel- 
fare of children and youth and the community, 
should be selected to serve on our boards of educa- 
tion. Political progress beyond the board of edu- 
cation is merely incidental. 


6. Human values are more important than the 
machinery of organization. A person whose job 
has been well-defined, who has been selected on 
the basis of his qualifications for it, who is given 
freedom to function within the limits of sound 
judgment, is much more important than the lines 
of authority. There must be a free flow of ideas. 

State legislatures have provided, in several in- 
stances, for the improvement of the educational 
structure by providing for a state board of educa- 
tion. This board in turn selects a commissioner of 
education or its chief state school officer. State de- 
partments of education in this instance have been 
placed on a merit basis. Another trend which is 
evident is the enlargement of the administrative 
unit by providing for school district reorganization 
plans and procedures. There is little use in talking 
about local initiative and responsibility unless we 
promote effective educational organization at the 
local level. It must be realized that the extension 
of the neighborhood boundary to become a com- 
munity organization neither separates the school 
from the people nor deprives the local community 
of its fundamental responsibility. However, it 
should be noted that consolidation ordinarily does 
not result in economy in the educational enterprise. 
When we talk about consolidation it should be on 
the basis of the improved educational opportunity 
and the more effective management of school affairs. 

A new development on the horizon is the inter- 
mediate or service unit—operating within a county, 
in some instances, or composed of several coordi- 
nated consolidated districts. Such a unit should 
be responsible for providing for schools under its 
jurisdiction proper supervision, health education 
and health service, visual aids, and many other re- 
quirements of a good school system. This matter of 
an intermediate or service unit needs study through- 
out our country, but the trend in that direction is 
evident. The same trend is applicable in the de- 
velopment of regional schools, as for example in 
the field of vocational-technical education, the 
junior college, or other post-secondary school edu 
cational opportunities. 


‘hee Most important single factor in the school 
education of the individual is the classroom leader. 
The primary purpose of administration is to make 
operative the policies of the policy-determining 
body. The only purpose of the policy-determining 
body is the state’s interest in seeing to it that an 
effective education is provided for each of the po- | 
tential citizens in the community. The only reason | 
for supervision is to provide for a qualitative pro- 
gram and to improve learning and teaching. The 
real source of inspiration and development is within 
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the classroom under the jurisdiction of a patient, 
wise, courageous classroom leader. 

Just and reasonable salary schedules are neces- 
sary. Our United States finally has recognized that 
educational leadership is of importance and that 
cultured, educated people are required for class- 
room leadership. While there may be a lag in some 
of our communities, our citizens now are alert to 
the fact that superior leadership is essential if we 
desire quality in our educational program, and that 
one way to get it is through a decent professional 
salary. This will require, in my judgment, greater 
participation by the state in the financing of educa- 
tion; and especially in those states which have 
neglected to assume their just share of the financing 
of education, a tremendous challenge prevails. 

Once a salary schedule has been agreed to, the 
profession of education faces one of the most for- 
midable assignments in its career; namely, the re- 
cruitment of top talent for teaching and adminis- 
tration, and the retention of the best and the elimi- 
nation of marginal personnel where it exists. This 
will become possible once salary schedules have 
been adopted and educational personnel again is 
available. 


i is my judgment that we cannot measure com- 
petency in the classroom by any known rating 
scale, so-called, for we do not measure the product 
of a classroom in the same way that industry meas- 
ures the product of the machinist who operates the 
screw machine or the lathe. Practically without 
exception present-day rating scales reflect the per- 
sonal opinion of the rater, and in many instances 
his prejudices, rather than the competency of the 
person who is being rated. However, the develop- 
ment of a plan for the recognition of merit is not 
an impossible task, and recognition should be given 
those classroom leaders who have devoted them- 
selves unselfishly to the job of building character 
and citizenship in those under their jurisdiction; 
who have dedicated their lives to the task of caus- 
ing children and youth to grow. The qualities pos- 
sessed by master teachers are known. I would pro- 
pose, in lieu of mechanical rating scales, the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. Rigid admission requirements in schools of 
education and teachers colleges. The present short- 
age of teachers should not be the signal for our 
colleges and schools of education indiscriminately 
to admit anyone irrespective of his capacity. It is 
not even time to admit average students to teaching. 
We had better treat the present situation as an 
emergency rather than to encourage the permanent 
employment of many who now seek admission to 
the profession because of increased salary. | would 


recommend the most rigid, selective requirements 
both for admission to our teachers colleges and 
schools of education, and careful observation dur- 
ing the training period with a high degree of selec- 
tion throughout the course. It would be better to 
maintain schools of education and teachers colleges 
with a low enrollment based on quality, than to suc- 
cumb to the American tradition of quantity as the 
basic evidence of success. 

I would propose also that each state develop a 
series of scholarships to attract the best talent to our 
schools of education and colleges. In the final analy- 
sis, the first responsibility for the competency of 
our teaching profession rests with the institutions 
which do the training. 

2. The teachers college and school of education 
as a service center, Each of our teachers colleges in 
the several states and schools of education has a far 
greater function than merely providing the oppor- 
tunity for the training and education of classroom 
leaders. Each of these institutions should undertake, 
under guidance and leadership from the state de- 
partment of education, much of the service func- 
tion now performed with varying effectiveness by 
the education departments throughout the country. 
For example, each teachers college should serve as 
a center where teachers and parents may secure 
help with respect to reading programs and prob- 
lems, as a child guidance laboratory where advice 
and information regarding child development may 
be had, as a source of leadership where curriculum 
improvement and courses of study are developed, 
and generally, as a source of expertness where the 
many areas of the educational program are ex- 
plored. 

3. Sympathetic, expert supervision. Supervision 
does not imply the totalitarian procedure of the 
past or even the inspection-type of procedure which 
prevails today in some places. A good supervisor 
will enter a classroom in order to learn. It should 
be a cooperative venture, with a mutual exchange 
of ideas between teacher and supervisor. The fun- 
damental purpose of supervision, as we call it, is 
not to destroy classroom leadership or the morale 
of the leader, but to determine how children and 
youth may learn more effectively, how they may 
grow, how classroom problems may be better solved. 
The years of experience in teaching is no criterion 
of success. Even experienced teachers can profit 
from a consultation with others. 

4. Year-round employment for teachers is rec- 
ommended. I know that this recommendation will 
not be popular, but I believe that salary contracts 
should take into account the fact that there are 12 
months in a year and that teachers have to live 
the year round, and also that the work of the school 
can better be done on a year-round basis. Therefore, 
salary schedules should be adopted that will pro- 
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vide for an annual salary. One month should be al- 
lowed for vacation, and the additional time should 
be spent on the development of courses of study, of 
supervised recreation programs and a host of other 
activities. 

Unprecedented progress was made by the 1947 
legislatures either in adopting state aid plans or in 
providing the revenues required for the consider- 
able increase in the state aid now required to 
finance education. Much of this, I regret to say, was 
brought about not because of a deep interest or 
abiding faith in American education but more par- 
ticularly because of the dramatic problem which 
was manifested by closed classrooms, thousands of 
teachers leaving the profession with the resulting 
teacher shortage, and the meager salaries paid to 
teachers. But be that as it may, the evidence of 
state leadership and the increasing importance of 
education in the state and the state responsibility 
are important developments. 

A period has been reached in America when it 
will be necessary for the people to make choices. 
We must be certain now that our interest is in the 
children and in the citizens of tomorrow and not 
in the protection of some vested interest. We must 
be equally certain, both educators and citizens, that 
the values essential for the preservation of this 
democratic order and the creation of rational men 
are not permitted to succumb to the efforts of those 
who are little interested in a nation of thinking 
men. 

Intelligent economy should be the first principle 
of administration whether it be government, 
schools, social agencies or other community institu- 
tions. This is a trait, however, that should prevail 
not only in periods of adversity but in normal and 
prosperous periods as well. It takes no great admin- 
istrative genius nor exceptional executive skill to 
spend money, and this is especially true when there 
appears to be no limit to the available funds. But it 
takes moral courage and ability to set aside personal 
political expediency to administer any institution 
wisely and effectively in these trying days. 


a has emerged from each previous de- 
pression period not only with more efficient and 
better organized schools, but also with a citizenship 
committed to the principle that there shall be an 
equal opportunity for a free public education for all 
of the children of all of the people. The zeal with 
which the American people have supported this 
principle in the past is evident. Not only did they 
lend their moral support to the struggle to establish 
a free system of public education, but they provided 
the funds necessary to maintain the schools. 
Highways, traffic courts, hospitals, parks, agricul- 


ture, fisheries, welfare, penitentiaries, reformatories, 
institutions for the mentally handicapped, educa- 
tion, and many other services are supported, in 
whole or in part, by the state. The financial support 
of the whole commitment reduces itself to the fol- 
lowing propositions. 

1. When expenditures exceed income, there are 
only three possibilities of adjustment— (a) reduce 
expenditures; (b) broaden the tax base; (c) borrow. 

2. Retrenchment involves primarily a considera- 
tion of values. What services are the people willing 
to have eliminated? Are there areas of governmental 
service that the people are willing to eliminate, thus 
making possible the continuance of the present edu- 


cational program?. Shall further curtailment await 


the results of the studies of educational problems? 
It is impossible in this presentation to discuss 
fully the many problems that confront our educa- 
tional system and particularly administration at the 
state level. I raise this issue of economy merely to 
indicate that we are arriving gradually at a point 
where our people will have to make choices. 


j— HAS been too much vagueness regarding 
the areas in which economy can be secured in edu- 
cation—not only economy ‘with respect to finance 
but economy in learning. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to discuss this problem, for there are too 
many who fail to recognize that teachers have never 
enjoyed, until this point, a reasonable or even just 
salary, and here is where the major part of the 
school expense may be found. However, I would 
point out some areas which might be considered in 
any rational and constructive economy program. 
‘These are: 

1. The educational program should be built 
around children and youth, and not around build- 
ings. Vacant rooms are appearing in many com- 
munities, largely because of ineffectual school or- 
ganization. There is nothing sacred about a junior 
high school—in fact, in my judgment, it has not 
demonstrated the values claimed. However, the 
educational program is more important than the 
type of organization and the program may be had 
in practically any kind of organization. 

2. The elimination of the fourth year of high 
school should be considered in some _ instances. 
Many youths are ready for college by the end of the 
junior year of the present secondary school system. 


Why talk about individual differences if we require | 


everyone to complete the same requirements? 

3. The initiation of effective maintenance pro- 
grams will save dollars. The same holds true with 
purchasing. 

The question arises as to whether we should have 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Education in 1948 


By L. D. HAskew 


Dean of the College of Education and Professor of Educational Administration, 
The University of Texas 


ou AND I have spent the last five years fran- 

tically shoving pans under America’s leaking 

educational roof. Between cloudbursts we've 
tried to patch some of the holes in that roof. 

Now it begins to look as if 1948 may be different. 
Maybe we can build a new, permanent shelter from 
the storms. Or, at least we can let the contract and 
get the reconstruction started. That will be some- 
thing, and it will not be a month too soon. 

Let's see why 1948 may be different. If there are 
any reasons why education can be rescued from its 
perpetual crisis, leaders like the people who read 
this periodical certainly want to know them. At 
least three or four good reasons seem apparent to 
me. 

In the first place, more people are more concerned 
about education than ever before in our history. 
More people know more. The needs of the schools 
have furnished hundreds of newspaper headlines 
recently; they are showing up in movies, heard in 
radio broadcasts, being displayed in popular peri- 
odicals. The American school teacher, deservedly, 
is beginning to be one of America’s sweethearts— 
and most effective vote-getters. 

That is just the beginning. Witness: The Na- 
tional Advertising Council is taking the lid off a 
million-dollar public service campaign for better 
schools in January, 1948. Hundreds of commer- 
cially-sponsored local campaigns will tie in. Twelve 
states have comprehensive, attention-getting surveys 
of their school conditions under way; nine others 
have just terminated similar studies. State legisla- 
tors report that their most popular 1947 acts were 
those which improved school finances. These and 
many similar evidences make it apparent that the 
people of our country want a good educational roof 
as they have never wanted it before. 

The second reason that 1948 looks different is 
that there seems to be money which can be had for 
education. The average American in 1946 had 
nearly twice as many dollars left in his income alter 
he paid his Federal and State income taxes as he 
had left in 1940—$1,082 against $566.' His living 
costs had gone up also, but not correspondingly. 
And whatever objections Mr. Citizen may have 
about his Federal tax load, he has little grounds for 
complaint against his load of state and local taxes. 


!'U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, Vol. 27, No. 9, August, 1947. p. 20. 


That load increased only 18 per cent between 1940 
and 1946.’ I am not trying to say that the problem 
of raising more tax money for education is simple. 
I am saying that the money is available. I am saying 
that the people may at last be willing to pay for 
education. Tennessee, for example, which had de- 
feated numerous attempts to enact a sales tax, over- 
whelmingly voted for one in 1946 when the pro- 
ceeds were earmarked for education. Sales taxes may 
not be good news, but tidings of money for educa- 
tion are welcome. 

Third, the personal morale of the teachers who 
make your schools what they are is climbing. Dur- 
ing 1947 teachers saw friendly legislatures. They 
felt the stirrings of popular prestige for their pro- 
fession. They began to look to the future a little 
more. A lot of things happened, and one who trav- 
els over the country and meets teachers can feel the 
results in the air. He can see it in their classroom 
teaching, he can get objective evidence from their 
enrollments for continuation study. No miracle has 
occurred, but the teaching profession is alive. The 
number of college students preparing to teach is up 
about 15 per cent over last year; men candidates for 
teaching positions are nearly doubled in number. 
This improved morale could go down about as eas- 
ily as it could go up, but there is genuine cause for 
optimism right now. 


Win THESE assets—and I omit several others be- 
cause space is limited—you and I face some serious 
challenges to our educational statesmanship next 
year, and the years after. Make no mistake about 
that. There are many thunderclouds on the horizon. 
We are going to be hard put to get our roof built 
even when we throw our best energies into the task. 
We need to take a realistic look into the future and 
see what we are up against. The remainder of this 
article will be given over to some of that realistic 
looking. 

The first look must be directed at our children. 
And, what a multitude! Walk into almost any first- 
grade room in your city and you'll see what we are 
talking about. Forty or forty-five children where 
there should be no more than twenty-five. Ask your 


2 Tax Policy 14, No. 5 (May, 1947), Pp- 3- 
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school superintendent why and he'll tell you: “Well, 
we haven't got the money to hire another teacher. 
If we had the moriey, I wouldn’t know where to 
start to find one. And, if we had the teacher we 
wouldn't have any place for her to teach; even the 
halls are full now.” 

Those forty-five children are the vanguard of an 
army. How big that army will be eventually, no one 
knows. The birth rate may turn downward any 
day. But, we do know that there are 400,000 more 
children between the ages of six and thirteen in 
1947 than there were in 1946; we can be reasonably 
certain that there will be 4 million more in 1955 
than there were in 1946.3 Four million children 
mean at least 125,000 additional teachers and the 
same number of additional classrooms. In 1960, we 
can expect to have at least two million more high- 
school-age youngsters than we have now, and in 
1965 at least 114 million more college-age youths. 


** SYMPATHETIC interest naturally turns to the 
little fellows, but we had better not overlook their 
older brothers and sisters who are trying to get a 
college education. In 1947 there were about 2,600,- 
ooo students enrolled in higher education—twice the 
pre-war norm. State universities are bulging at the 
seams; all colleges have felt the impact. Contrary to 
the popular assumption, this unprecedented enroll- 
ment is not a passing wave. There is no indication 
that our college enrollments will ever decline ap- 
preciably; most “experts” think they are headed to- 
ward a three million mark by 1960. 

What does all this mean? More teachers—particu- 
larly for elementary schools and colleges. If we get 
no more, then crowded classes, more mass-produc- 
tion procedures, more emigration from the teach- 
ing profession, less quality in the school program, 
more money wasted. It means more buildings—lo- 
cated in the right places and designed for adapta- 
tion to different age groups later. More textbooks 
and other instructional aids. More careful planning 
at the top levels to husband our resources. More 
money. 

Our second look at reality: the teachers. ‘The 
sheer size of the demand for more teachers is bad 
enough. When we look at the far more important 
demand for real teaching by those teachers, we may 
stagger. 

We can’t give you the figures for each state in the 


space allotted here, but you can get them from your 


state education department. Nationally, we need 
125,000 elementary and high school teachers to re- 
place persons we wouldn't hire if adequately-pre- 


3Harl R. Douglas and Lloyd H. Elliott, “School Enrollment 
and Teacher Need,” School and Society, 66, (Nov. 15, 
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pared candidates were available. We need another 
125,000 to take care of existing overloads. We need 
at least 200,000 more to take care of normal turn- 
over at the end of this year. We need 30,000 addi- 
tional college teachers. That's a whale of an order. 
We can’t fill it in one year; but, we'd better be mak- 
ing plans to fill it in the near future. 


Aw Now let’s take a look at this business of 
teacher caliber. That's the real concern, of course. 
We have many excellent teachers in our schools— 
professionally competent workers doing a highly 
technical job—and they whet our appetites for more 
like them. But the shocking truth is that not more 
than one teacher in three—elementary school, high 
school, or college—is of the caliber we need and 
could have if we would pay the price. May I suggest 
some prices we should consider paying? 

1. Salaries. More will be said about them later. 

2. Higher standards for certification. It seems fal- 
lacious to think we can end the teacher shortage by 
making certification easier. Low certification stand- 
ards, low salaries, low supply of teachers go hand 
in hand. 

3. Changing the atmosphere which surrounds 
teacher preparation on most college and university 
campuses. | wonder how long the American people 
are going to remain ignorant of the anti-teacher- 
education attitudes of a large portion of our college 
and university professors. One state legislator re- 
cently showed the writer a proposed bill which 
would require all college instructors to take an oath 
that they would “extol the honorableness of the 
teaching profession, encourage all likely candidates 
to secure professional preparation for teaching, and 
work to improve the quality of teacher training in 
his institution.” I deplored his solution, but I ap- 
plauded his motive. He was getting at one of the 
roots of this matter of improved teacher caliber. 

4. Much improved programs of teacher educa- 
tion. In one state, $11,000 per year per student was 
being spent to provide medical education; in that 
same state less than $200 per year per student was 
being spent to provide professional teacher educa- 
tion. It’s not purely a matter of money spent, im- 
portant as that is; equally important is the matter 
of colleges doing the best they know how. There 
are very few bona fide teachers’ colleges left in this 
country, and there may be a day not far distant 
when bona fide teacher education is equally non- 
existent unless lay boards of control and legislatures 
step in with some stern mandates to colleges and 
universities. We need to say that we want and ex- 
pect to have good programs for ‘preparing teachers, 
and that we are not going to stand for those pro- 
grams being swamped out of existence by the other 
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functions institutions of higher education are tak- 
ing on. 

Our look at teachers naturally leads to a third 
reality: their salaries. When schools opened last 
September the salaries of teachers had reached an 
all-time high. People had waked up. Legislatures 
had been busy. The nation could well feel proud of 
itself. If what was done in 1947 was a beginning— 
fine. If it was the end—disaster. 

As a matter of fact, the real wages of teachers in 
1947 were 4 per cent less than they were in 1939. 
The spiraling cost of living was still ahead in the 
economic race. Since 1939-40, the dollar salaries of 
teachers had risen about 60 per cent, but their cost 
of living had gone up 65 per cent. In only a few 
spots in America were teachers ahead of the game. 


Ys r, 1 is quite likely that the next salary efforts 
which should be made are not toward across-the- 
board raises. We've had too many of those already, 
some of us think. What we need are professional 
salaries for professional workers, increment offer- 
ings for ambitious career men and women. That 
means much higher salaries for professionally- 
equipped people; as little as we can pay for un- 
qualified people. For example, $4,000 to $4,500 an- 
nually for a college graduate, professionally compe- 
tent teacher with seven or eight years of experience; 
normal maximum salaries in the $5,000 to $6,000 
bracket. In too many places, experienced and expert 
teachers have been denied adequate salary recogni- 
tion in order that higher beginning salaries could be 
offered. That is likely to be a disastrous policy in the 
long run. 

The basic reasons for paying teachers a profes- 
sional wage are two: (1) they earn it, and (2) we 
get just about what we pay for. It is going to be easy 
in most states to add another driblet to teachers’ 
salaries this year, but it is going to require real 
leadership if people see the poor economy in trying 
to inch up on an adequate salary schedule. We need 
to go on and do the job right for once. 

A fourth reality is that we need school buildings. 
Elementary school buildings. College buildings. 
Some high school buildings, even. One estimate, 
probably conservative, places the total immediate 
need above the four billion dollar mark. Double 


that if you are thinking ahead ten years. Alabama . 


says it must spend $100 million almost at once; Del- 
aware says $40 million; Michigan says $200 million. 

My twelve-year-old) son attends junior high 
school in a pretty progressive city. The building he 
uses was meant to house 800 students; it now has 
1,400. Under those conditions no power on earth 
could provide him with the schooling he needs. 
This need for schoolbuildings is no billion-dollar 


_And, so it is to millions of other Americans. 


abstraction to me; it is part of my flesh and blood. 


We are told by reliable economists that there is 
little prospect that building costs will come down 
appreciably in five years. We know that bond issues 
voted in 1944 and 1945 and held in the bank have 
depreciated in purchasing power thirty to fifty per 
cent. We know that few local school districts can 
issue the additional bonds they need for school mod- 
ernization. 

The way out? I belong to the school of thought 
which holds that minimum school building needs 
should be met at once, and that we can cut costs 
considerably by functional design and realization 
that a twenty-year building may be better from an 
educational standpoint than a fifty-year building. 
No previous generation has been able to outguess 
obsolescence; why should we think we can? Fi- 
nances to supplement local resources may come 
from two sources: (1) Federal government subven- 
tions, and (2) State aid which includes an annual 
amortization payment toward the cost of needed 
new buildings. 

While we are looking at buildings let us not for- 
get that there are more than 10,000 vacant class- 
rooms in perfectly serviceable buildings in this 
country. The only trouble is that the buildings are 
where the people are not. Too much local pride has 
wasted a lot of school building money. Lack of ex- 
pert planning has wasted still more. Yet, even today, 
there are not fifty persons in the entire country giv- 
ing their full time to the technical job of planning 
for a state’s school building construction. We Amer- 
icans learn from experience, but mighty, mighty 
slowly. 


io brings us to the final reality I shall attempt 
to treat—state leadership. It is hard for us to realize 
what has happened recently. All of a sudden, it 
seems, the state has emerged as the dominant in- 
fluence in education in about three-fourths of our 
country. Many of us, brought up in the older tra- 
ditions of local self-sufficiency, find it hard to adjust 
our thinking to the fact that the state is now the 
king-pin in many areas. For better or worse, the 
trend is toward more and more state influence upon 
every aspect of education. 
Will that influence be good? We can answer that 
question only after we see what overhauling the 
states are going to give their machinery for manag- 
ing the state’s portion of the educational enterprise. 
Such overhauling cannot be delayed very long with- 
out costly results. Let us indicate directions such 
overhauling must take in most states: 
1. Toward getting the legislatures out of the 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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For Federal Aid to Education 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Dean, University of California School of Education 


HE BAsIC principle which must govern our 

policy in this matter is that education is of 

national concern. In fact it is of world con- 
cern, although we still have to develop the necessary 
organization and procedure to deal with it on a 
world-wide scale. 

The nation must make sure that a high level of 
education is provided for all its citizens in order, 
first, that they may have the intelligence to dis- 
charge their responsibilities as citizens, and, second, 
that they may be competent workers in the diverse 
and often intricate occupations of our modern, com- 
plicated, industrialized society. The attainment and 
preservation of freedom within nations, and the 
achievement of harmonious relations between them, 
demand the utmost in the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual development of every individual. 

It will take time for backward lands to approach 
this ideal; there is no excuse for the richest nation 
in the world to delay maximum progress toward its 
realization beyond the time necessary to enact the 
required legislation. 

The necessity to insure a high level of education 
throughout America does not rest wholly on altruis- 
tic considerations. Perhaps justice, humanitarian- 
ism, and religious sentiment are more powerful mo- 
tives, and sounder ones, than self interest. Selfish- 
ness permits a weighing of narrow gains against nar- 
row losses and always leaves the balance in doubt. It 
produces a grudging response, inadequate to the 
need, in contrast to the free outpouring that springs 
from genuine fellow-feeling. However, there are 
cogent considerations of self interest which are per- 
fectly plain, and deserve to be set forth. 

Two clear and evident facts demonstrate the in- 
terest of each section in the educational level of 
every other section. These are the enormous migra- 
tion characteristic of our population and the influ- 
ence exerted by each section on federal legislation. 

It is estimated that four million persons moved 
from one state to another each year from 1930 to 
1940. There is no way by which a state or a com- 
munity which has provided well designed and 
equipped buildings, engaged well educated and de- 
voted teachers, developed a rich program, and car- 
ried most of its youth through high school and a 
third or more through junior college, can prevent 
its adult population from being diluted by an in- 
filtration of masses of people who lack these advan- 
tages. The Pacific states, among others, know too 
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well what it means to have their cities overwhelmed 
by youths and adults whose knowledge and stand- 
ards have been obtained in schools that were housed 
in shacks, under teachers with meager training and 
a salary below that of an untrained laborer, with a 
program reduced to the bare bones, and extending 
hardly to the end of a short term elementary school. 

The meager education provided by the poorer 
states is not a matter of choice. Some states simply 
do not have the money to provide a decent educa- 
tion. Consider, for example, the contrast between 
one Southern state and California. The figures are 
for the period just before the war. California spent 
$125 per pupil in elementary school and high 
school; the Southern state in question spent less 
than $25, or one fifth as much. Is it any wonder that 
the army recruits in the first world war from that 
state made an average score of only 36 on the Army 
Alpha test? This was just half the average score of 
the highest state, Oregon. The average teachers’ 
salary in the two states presented almost as wide a 
contrast, $2,350 in Oregon as against $550 in the 
other. Note that there were as many salaries below 
$550 as above in the Southern state I am now citing, 


I HAVE SAID that its low expenditure for education 
is not a matter of choice. It is due to the fact that 
this state has too many children and too few dollars. 
It has 550 children for every 1,000 adults while 
California has 275, or half as many. In other words, 
the Southern state has twice as many children to 
educate. It is no wonder that, in relationship to 
population, it has less than half as many youth in 
high schools. With twice as many children, its peo- 
ple have less than one third as large a per capita in- 
come, about $200 as compared with about $700 in 
California. Out of their meager income they spend 
half again as large a per cent for education, 6.54 
per cent against 4.02 per cent in California. The 
children suffer, the citizens suffer and the whole 
country suffers the penalty of wretchedly poor 
schooling in the low income state—not because its 
people do not choose to provide better schooling, 
for they devote one sixteenth of their income to it, 
but simply because they are rich in children and 
poor in dollars. 

Although the state just cited is the extreme case, 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Against Federal Aid to Education 


By Cart H. CHATTERS 


Professor of Municipal Administration and Finance, Northwestern University 


EDERAL Alp for education is upheld by many 

good arguments. But its proponents always 

seem to have reservations. They have wishful 
hopes that the states will do their part financially; 
that federal funds will be used regardless of race or 
color; or that federal! aid will be used only for free 
public schools. ‘These doubts and reservations are 
not met by valid arguments but by unfounded op- 
timism. Since federal aid to education may be such 
a serious threat to our democratic government, 
every one of the objections set forth in this article 
should be met before such aid is extended to ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The case is too 
critical to permit gambling on the result. 

The immediate issues are financial since there 
would be no pressure for federal aid if all states 
could or would make available the money for a 
scale of education fairly uniform throughout the 
United States. But even more basic issues are in- 
volved because of the opportunity presented for 
federal domination of the educational system. Is it 
possible to provide substantial federal grants for 
free public education that will equalize educational 
opportunity, that will compel each state to assume 
its fair share of the cost, that will guarantee against 
racial discrimination, and that will be fool-proof 
against federal domination? And if this question 
can be answered in the affirmative, is the experi- 
ment worth the gamble? 

Federal aid money should be used only for free 
public schools. I shall pass by the arguments for 
and against this contingency because the question 
involved will be decided on other than rational 
grounds. But it does seem more consistent with tra- 
ditional American principles to take every possible 
precaution for the continued separation of church 
and state. Furthermore, the states which have pro- 
portionately large numbers of non-public school 
pupils are also, with one exception, other than the 
states with the lowest educational expenditures. 
Quite generally the states with the largest non- 
public school attendance are those which would 
contribute most heavily through federal taxes to 
a scheme for federal grants to education. Such states 
include Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 
If aid to non-public schools is needed, it appears 
that the states containing the largest proportion of 
non-public school students are able to aid them 
from state resources, provided their state constitu- 


_lief prejudices the case for federal educational aid. 
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tions and statutes permit. 

The states should use federal aid funds, if 
granted, to provide educational opportunity, equal 
in fact, for all children regardless of race or color. 
Unless this is done the group for which federal aid 
is most greatly needed will not benefit from it. The 
fifteen states in greatest need of financial aid for 
education are Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Virginia, Florida, Maine, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and West Virginia. Many of 
these states are popularly believed to restrict the 
right to vote on account of color or race. This be- 


Some who otherwise would support it will hesitate. 
They will want to know that schools of equal qual- 
ity for all will be made available. And they will 
have honest doubts that the rather general distinc- 
tions made on account of color will be relaxed 
solely to permit equal educational opportunity. 
The fact that the legislation authorizing federal aid 
will require no discrimination will not be self-exe- 
cuting. Will the states assume the responsibility 
for the literal observance of the law? If the law is 
not observed will the federal government take any 
more aggressive action than it does now to enforce 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution? The 
need for better education for all races in a limited 
number of states is the greatest argument for the 
whole scheme of federal aid to education. The case 
for aid can be conceded only when there is absolute 
assurance that its primary purpose will not be 
thwarted by continued discrimination. Can such a 
guarantee be given? 


Chas srares unable to support free education 
should receive federal aid. Federal aid should be 
used only to equalize educational opportunity be- 
tween the poorer and the richer states. Otherwise, 
the cost will be out of proportion to the gain. In 
other words, it is reasonably economical to grant 
federal funds only to the states which cannot meet 
minimum requirements. However, the history of 
federal aid and the political aspects connected with 
it seem to indicate that no federal-aid bill will be 
passed which does not grant funds to all the states. 
Although proportionately larger sums would go to 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Education and the American Ideal 


of Opportunity 


ROBERT HAVIGHURST 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


HE American ideal of opportunity is as old as 

the Republic. Like a magnet it has attracted 

people to this country from all parts of the 
world. Once they were here, it has bound them to- 
gether in a common faith in the existence of equal 
and unlimited opportunity for all. A generation of 
youth now grown to manhood read the books of 
Horatio Alger, which repeated over and over again 
the American doctrine that any boy who was poor, 
honest, industrious, and ambitious was “bound to 
rise.” 

Benjamin Franklin was the tenth son of a Boston 
candlemaker. At an early age he was apprenticed 
to a printer. He educated himself by reading any- 
thing he could lay his hands on in the shop where 
he worked. All told he had about two years of 
schooling. When he was seventeen years old he went 
to Philadelphia and arrived there with a Dutch 
dollar and a copper shilling in his pocket. Within 
a few years he was well established in the printing 
business. With a passion for improving himself and 
others, he soon became a leader in public affairs. In 
his spare time he studied the new science of elec- 
tricity and soon was sending descriptions of his ex- 
periments to the Royal Society of London, where 
they were eagerly read by the greatest European 
scientists. He was commissioner to France during 
the crucial years of the American Revolution. Back 
in Philadelphia, he aided in the fight for adoption 
of the new Constitution which united the thirteen 
colonies into the United States of America. During 
his lifetime he rose to the highest social positions. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in a Kentucky log 
cabin, the son of a wandering farm laborer. He 
went to a backwoods school long enough to learn 
the three R's. Altogether his attendance at school 
did not exceed one year. He grew up in the hills of 
southern Indiana and on the prairies of central 
Illinois as a rail-splitter, a flatboat man, and a clerk 
in a general store. He educated himself and became 
a country lawyer. He went into politics. He de- 
veloped a good law practice in Springfield, Illinois. 
He ran for the United States Senate. In a time of 
national crisis he was elected president. As Presi- 
dent of the United States he carried the nation 
through a disastrous Civil War, won the confidence 
of all kinds of people by his moral greatness, and 
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died when his task was done, universally recognized 
as a great man. 


Upon these stories and many more like them the | 


youth of America have fed their minds. Equal op- 
portunity to all—that was America’s promise. It was 
on the lips of every preacher and schoolteacher. It 
was taught at every humble fireside. Every business 
man, industrialist, and politician proclaimed it and 
believed it. 

The promise was heard in Europe everywhere 
during the nineteenth century. It was heard by 
starving Irish bog-farmers, Norwegian fishermen, 
the poor in Polish ghettos, German artisans, weav- 
ers in Lancashire, Bohemian miners, Italian peas- 
ants. It was heard on the other side of the world by 
Chinese coolies and Japanese farmers. America—the 
land of unbounded opportunity! They came, in 
surging waves of immigrants, for eighty years. Ships 
carried them to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. The railroads carried them west. 
Ships carried them to New Orleans, where they took 
stern-wheel steamers up the broad Mississippi and 
up the Ohio and Missouri, populating the great 
Middle West. Ships carried them to Seattle, Port- 
land, and San Francisco, where they peopled the 
cities and cultivated the fertile river valleys. 


| r wAs evident to all that America offered equality 
of opportunity, because so many people rose from 
humble beginnings to high places. As long as up- 
ward social mobility is so common that everyone 
can observe it all the time, people will believe that 
opportunity is equal and plentiful. If upward social 
mobility becomes less frequent, if the common man 
sees fewer people rising in the world, belief in the 
existence of equality of opportunity fades. In spite 
of the possible argument that people at the bottom 
of the social heap are born with less innate ability 
and therefore cannot expect to rise, the ordinary 
man is apt to diagnose a lack of social mobility as 
a lack of opportunity. 

The social mobility of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica has been expl: tined by sociologists and historians 
as due to three causes—che: ap land, expanding fron- 
tiers, and expanding business and industry. 
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During that century education played only a 
small part in promoting social mobility. The ele- 
mentary school made people literate, but family, 
church, and community gave young people the 
character which fortified their native wit and made 
them push ahead. High school and college provided 
avenues of mobility for a few who rose thereby into 
the professions of medicine, law, the ministry, and 
teaching. But this was a narrow pathway compared 
with the broad highway provided by agriculture, 
business and industry. 

Social mobility continued to be the outstanding 
feature of American social life on into the twentieth 
century. Although the frontier had disappeared and 
the good land was all taken, business and industry 
continued to grow. The postwar business boom of 
1920-30 may have accounted for more upward eco- 
nomic mobility than occurred in any other decade 
in the country’s history. 


Ber BY 1930 a change had come over the pattern 
of social mobility. ‘The preceding few decades had 
seen marked increases in the number of people in 
the technical and service professions. Chemists, en- 
gineers, teachers increased greatly in numbers. Any- 
one aspiring to these positions needed general edu- 
cation and special skill. Native wit and perseverance 
were no longer sufficient. The collapse of business 
expansion after 1930 put the finishing touches on 
a picture of social and economic mobility that was 
entirely different from the nineteenth-century pic- 
ture. 

Any realistic view of American society today 
shows that the stories of boys who rise from section 
hand to president of a railroad, or from a two-room 
shanty to the governor's mansion, represent the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Professors ‘Taussig and 
Joslyn in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration set out to find the facts about the 
origins of America’s business leaders, and, to use 
their words, they found that “the present generation 
of business leaders has been recruited in greater 
part from the sons of business men, and only tg a 
minor extent from the sons of farmers and manual 
laborers.” Nevertheless, they found that about 
20 per cent of business leaders are the sons of man- 
ual workers or farmers. 

As it became clear to the American people that 
the old avenues of social mobility were closing, they 
turned to education as the broad new highway to 
better status. People sent their children to high 
school and then to college. They learned that the 
schools are social elevators in a hardening social 
structure. 

Within a period of fifty years, from 1890 to 1940, 
the proportion. of young people attending high 


school multiplied ten-fold, and the proportion of 
young people attending collegiate institutions mul- 
tiplied four-fold. On top of this came the postwar 
expansion of college enrollment, with the tremen- 
dous pressure of the GI Bill behind it, which has 
raised college enrollments to twice what they were 
in 1940. 

The school and college select people from the 
lower and lower-middle classes and promote them 
up the ladder of social mobility. School and college 
teach middle-class manners to these boys and girls, 
and they teach the technical knowledge and skill 
necessary for getting ahead in the occupational 
world. 

No one doubts that the American people were 
right in their faith in education. Not only has edu- 
cation been the key to economic and social oppor- 
tunity, it has also been the nation’s greatest asset, 
in peace and in war. It has helped to make the 
American standard of living the highest in the 
world. It has given to the American fighting man 
the quick learning ability that is essential in mod- 
ern war. 

Several studies have been made, showing how 
education was related to promotion in the U. S. 
armed services during World War II. One of these 
studies included all of the young men under the 
age of 30 in a typical small midwestern city. Among 
this group of soldiers there was a regular increase 
of rank with greater education. None of those with 
less than high school graduation rose to the rank 
of commissioned officer, while 33 per cent of those 
with some college education rose to this rank. Sim- 
ilarly, only 33 per cent of those with an eighth grade 
education rose to the rank of sergeant, while 66 
per cent of those who completed high school 
reached this level or higher. 

In the world of the future the United States of 
America seems destined to take the position of 
leadership for such a period as our energy, our wis- 
dom, our democratic faith, and our industria] su- 
premacy give us the makings of such leadership. 
Who can doubt that the level of our education and 
its extent among boys and girls of all economic 
classes will determine in large measure the degree 
to which we attain and maintain the qualities of 
world leadership? 


Fen ALL the magnificent extension of educational 
opportunity in twentieth century America, it is still 
too limited. Educational opportunity is too much 
the prerogative of the upper and the middle eco- 
nomic groups. These people can afford to send their 
children to college, but working class people and 
farmers cannot. Every year thousands of able and 
intelligent boys and girls leave school and go to 
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work before they really want to, because of eco- 
nomic necessity. 

In a study of the ablest graduates of Milwaukee 
high schools of 1937 and 1938, it was found that 
100 per cent of those whose parents had incomes of 
$8,000 or more went to college, while 25 per cent of 
those whose parents had incomes under $1,500 went 
to college. These boys and girls were of equally high 
ability. They were all in the upper tenth of high 
school seniors in intelligence. But three-quarters of 
those who came from families with the lowest in- 
comes quit school and went to work, thus losing 
their best chance of rising in the American social 
structure, and losing also the chance of making a 
major contribution to American cultural and eco- 
nomic life and leadership. 

A study of “who goes to college?” made in two 
small cities, one in New England and one in the 
middle west, showed that 80 to 100 per cent of the 
children of families in the upper and upper-middle 
social classes went to college; about 25 to 40 per 
cent of those in the lower-middle social class; and 
10 to 25, per cent of those in the lower social class. 

These studies show two important things. First, 
they show that there is a degree of educational op- 
portunity in America for children of families in the 
less-privileged economic groups. Scholarships, mu- 
nicipal and state universities with free tuition, and 
the ambition of poor but able young people serve 
to open the way to higher status through education 
for a number of them. But these studies also show 
that there is much potential ability going to waste, 
untrained, unrecognized, and often frustrated. 

It has been estimated that for every boy or girl 
of high ability who finishes high school, goes to col- 
lege, and then moves into a secure and respected 
adult position,—for every one such there is another 
boy or girl of equally high ability who quits school 
at high school graduation or earlier, and conse- 
quently loses out in the competition for the most 
desirable prizes of life in America. 


— is still danger of our society freezing up, 
limiting the upward progress of poor but able boys 
and girls, and turning into a rigid and stratified 
social structure that cannot support democratic at- 
titudes and opportunities. This is no time to rest 
on our Oars. 

In fact, an educational crisis will soon be upon 
us, as the opportunity-giving effects of the GI Bill 
wear off during the next two or three years. With- 
out this source of scholarship help, boys and girls 


will drop out of high school at graduation time or 
earlier and go to work under the goad of economic 
necessity. 

The educational problem of the immediate future 
is to provide good schools and colleges and to make 
their educational offerings effectively free to boys 
and girls who have the abilities and the ambition 
to profit by them. To make educational opportunity 
effectively equal there must be a broad scholarship 
program that reaches down into the high school 
and extends through college and graduate school. 
Scholarships must be available at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen when youth begin to drop out of school 
for financial reasons. The number of scholarships 
should be large enough to care for some 5 per cent 
of the boys and girls of high school age. Such a 
program will require substantial financial support 
from governments. Although careful study and 
some experience would be necessary in order to de- 
termine the number of scholarships that should be 
provided, a rough estimate can be easily reached. 
Scholarships for 5 per cent of the youth of high 
school age and 2 or 3 per cent of the youth of 
college age would go far toward meeting the needs 
of the poor but able students. 


I, ORDER to make a broad scholarship program 
fair to all, we should have to develop selective meth- 
ods that are both sound and democratic. With our 
present ability to diagnose intelligence and other 
capacities and with the knowledge that our better 
schools possess of the character and family back- 
ground of their students, it is possible to do a rea- 
sonably good job of selecting boys and girls for 
scholarship aid at the age of fourteen or fifteen. Of 
course we could not place major reliance on verbal 
tests of intelligence, since they favour middle class 
children. But there are tests of intelligence and 
other abilities which do not penalize lower class 
youth. 

The wisest distribution of responsibility for pro- 
viding equal educational opportunity is not an easy 
matter to fix. Whatever the future role of the fed- 
eral government may be, the state and the local 
community should discover and encourage the. po- 
tentially able boys and girls as early as the four- 
teenth or fifteenth year; they must create school and 
college programs that stimulate and develop the 
abilities of these young people, regardless of their 
social origins; they must use their educational insti- 
tutions wisely in the ever-changing task of keeping 
the society healthy. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


many other states are unable, because of lack of 
sufficient wealth, to provide children with the kind 
of education the nation should secure to its citizens. 

The most prominent ostensible argument against 
federal subsidy for education is the danger of cen- 
tral control. If such control followed subsidy, I, for 
one, would consider the gain bought at too high a 
price. No official in Washington, or even in a state 
capitol, can have the intelligence necessary to ad- 
minister the schools in each community of the na- 
tion. Some of us saw this system as it operated in 
Japan and found the leading Japanese educators 
themselves repudiating it. The schools must repre- 
sent the people and not a group of experts. The 
people must even be privileged to make their own 
mistakes. The control of their schools is a prime 
means of educating the parents and citizens them- 
selves. School and community must be in harmoni- 
ous and intimate cooperation. True education is 
self education, and this is true of communities as of 
individuals. Hence, federal support must be scrupu- 
lously safeguarded against bringing with it federal 
control, or even serving as a means of establishing 
state control. 

Here may I digress, and perhaps seem to weaken 
my argument, by admitting that this principle has 
been in some measure violated, in my judgment, 
in the federal subsidies for vocational education. In 
some states, at least, the state plans have been so set 
up and administered as to permit the state officials 
in charge of disbursing federal funds to control the 
education of teachers, the appointment of teachers, 
and the determination of the program of instruc- 
tion. This control, exercised. by state officials by vir- 
tue of their right to disburse federal funds, is a 
clear departure from the principle of local control 
of schools. It is justified, when justification is at- 
tempted, by the assertion that local officials do not 
appreciate the importance of vocational education, 
and need the whip of subvention which may be 
given or withheld to spur them to maintain a desir- 
able program. But this argument could be used to 
justify a state or federal authority in imposing on 
the community any program that it thought wise. 
The assumption is that the officials in the state or 
national government know what is best for the local 
community. To put this assumption into practice 
inevitably leads to the control of education by a 
bureaucracy. It is this which is feared by the oppo- 
nents of federal subsidy and it must be avoided if 
we are to preserve the American way of life. 

The authors of the bills that have recently been 
introduced into Congress are aware of the danger 
of federal control and have included provisions 
which prohibit such control being exercised. It is 
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possible, I believe, by enacting such provisions, and 
by specifying the way in which the subsidies are to 
be distributed, to achieve the purpose of raising the 
level of education in the states with inadequate re- 
sources and not endanger local control. 

To accomplish its end, the money must, of course, 
be distributed on the equalization principle. That 
is, poor states must receive more, in proportion to 
their population of school age, than rich states. A 
formula must be set up, including the factors of 
wealth and school age population, according to 
which the money is to be dispensed, thus safeguard- 
ing the impartiality of the distribution. 

A second principle essential to the purposes of 
federal support of education is that the money shall 
be used to educate all the children of the state with- 
out discrimination as to race, color, or creed. Sup- 
port for their education is to be provided to the 
children and youth as citizens of the nation. As 
such they have equal claim and enjoy equal rights. 
The states must not be free to divert the federal 
money to the education of privileged classes of chil- 
dren and youth. 

This is not a violation of states rights. It is merely 
the assertion of the right of the nation to dispose of 
its wealth in accordance with the principles on 
which the nation is founded. 

A provision was inserted in an earlier bill requir- 
ing also that the states should apportion their own 
funds without distinction as to race, color, or creed. 
This is a different matter. However desirable it may 
be to secure equal treatment of all persons through- 
out the nation, there is a limit, in our form of gov- 
ernment, to what the federal government may do 
to accomplish this desirable end. To control the 
way the states apportion their own funds is to ex- 
ceed this limit. A federal subsidy cannot legitimately 
be used as a club to effect such control. 

A controversy is running high throughout the 
nation as to whether it violates the principle of 
separation of church and state to use public funds 
for the purpose of supplying auxiliary services, such 
as transportation and non-sectarian textbooks, to 
children in parochial schools. The Supreme Court 
has ruled in the New Jersey case that state funds 
may be so used. Federal funds should, I believe, be 
confined to the support of public education. 

A final question is whether federal subsidy should 
be given to support designated types of education 
or whether the states or local communities should be 
left free to apply it to the types of education they 
may choose. We have precedent, of course, in sub- 
sidies of designated types of education in the sup- 
port by the federal government of vocational edu- 
cation in the fields of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. Should this policy be continued or should a 
different policy be adopted? 

In my judgment the appropriation and appor- 
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tionment of federal funds for the support of educa- 
tion should leave the local community free to desig- 
nate the types of education to which the funds shall 
be applied. Neither the federal government, nor the 
state government, I believe, should determine what 
types shall be thus supported. 

To say that the federal government shall not 
designate the types of education which shall be 
aided by federal subsidies is simply to apply the 
principle of local control. It is to assert that local 
citizens and local officials are in a better position 
to know the kind of education their communities 
need than are officials or legislators in Washington. 
Furthermore, lobbies representing special points of 
view on special interests can more easily influence 
federal legislation than influence thousands of 
school boards throughout the country. It is easier, 
also, for a government to prostitute a school system 
and use it to partisan ends when the control of the 
schools is centralized. To designate the specific pur- 
poses for which funds are to be used is one step 
toward centralization. 

The local determination of the types of educa- 
tion to be supported may seem inadequate at two 
points. It may be thought not to provide sufficiently 
for national educational needs and security. 

True, account must be taken of needs on a na- 
tional as well as on a local scale. One may question, 
however, whether there is such a thing as a national 
need that does not appear at various local points. 
Furthermore, the need must be met at the points 
where it occurs. If there is necessity for industrial 
education it will appear in Pittsburg, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. Here also the 
need must be satisfied. We should not expect it to 
be met by schooling in Ashville, Colorado Springs, 
or Santa Barbara. Similarly, agricultural education 
should be emphasized more in states like Iowa, Mis- 
souri, or California than in states like Massachusetts 
or Rhode Island. 

There is a better way to lead states and commu- 
nities to realize more clearly and face more ade- 
quately the educational needs they should endeavor 
to meet, and that is by the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information on these needs. This may prop- 
erly be done on a national scale by both govern- 
ment and professional educational agencies. The 
Office of Education is such an agency, which fortu- 
nately has been better supported and better organ- 
ized in recent years to perform its task. 

The national defense, of course, a responsi- 
bility of the federal government. Education for na- 
tional defense must therefore be supported by the 
federal government either in institutions main- 
tained by it or in those which are designated by it 
and act as its agents. This is a special case. 

I have tried to support the position that the na- 
tion must see to it that all its citizens are given an 


adequate education, and that to do so it must equal. 
ize the support of education throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The wealth of the nation, 
and the children and the youth of the nation, are 
distributed so unevenly and in such disproportion 
that some regions have a a surplus of wealth to sup. 
port their schools and others have a tragic de. 
ficiency. The function of the government is to re 
distribute the wealth and to equalize the opportu- 
nity. This does not carry with it the duty of con. 
trolling the education which it supports. The prin- 


ciple of local contro! remains valid and should be | 


safeguarded in all its aspects. Control should be ex- 
ercised by the federal government only to secure 
equality of opportunity to individuals as well as to 
regions. 


The purpose of a subvention is to secure 7 


both to regions and to individuals their right to” 


the full development of their human resources, to 


the end that they may make the greatest possible 


contribution to the common life of the nation and 
of the world. 


Education in 1948 


(Continued from Page 13) 


business of direct management of school affairs. It 


is wasteful and inefficient. 
2. Toward concentrating state 
education in one or two agencies. 
3. Toward raising the professional qualifications 
and ability of the state superintendent of schools, 


management of 


One indicator that all is not well: the median salary | 


paid state superintendents in 1946 was $5,000. 

4- Toward adequate staffing of state departments 
of education. 

5. Toward establishing machinery to eliminate 
wasteful and inefficient local administrative units. 

Toward adoption of objective, accurate meth- 
ods for distributing state money to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity. 

7. Toward providing leeway for local schools to 
be better-than-average. 

Not many states could attain a satisfactory score 
on a rating scale based upon the foregoing points. 
It is quite evident that in 1948 state legislatures are 
going to have splendid opportunity to assure better 
quality in education through low cost moderniza- 
tion of their state educational machinery. Let us 
hope that many of them will seize that opportunity, 

This has been no view-with-alarm presentation. 
Like all the facts of life, some facts about education 
are encouraging and some are discouraging. What 
we have to do to get good education does not seem 
to be beyond our ability. 
course, 
fied. And we can always come back to this basic en- 
couragement in a democracy—what the people want, 
they usually get. 


We'll never be satisfied, of | 
but we don’t have to continue to be morti- 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


the poorer states than to the wealthier ones, a dis- 
tribution of this kind would automatically grant 
large sums to those states which already are able 
to support more than a minimum program of edu- 
cation. 

The only possible excuses for federal aid to the 
financially competent states must be based on ex- 
pediency and politics. If more money is needed in 
the financially competent states, it should be pro- 
vided from state funds. Then the federal govern- 
ment would be required to make educational grants 
only to the states that stand low in economic 
strength. Grants to all the states add greatly to total 
federal government spending to accomplish a result 
—equalization—that could be brought about at far 
lower cost by aiding only those states which are 
alleged to be subnormal in economic resources for 
the support of education. 

There is another argument for giving federal aid 
only to the most needy states, and in an amount not 
greater than their deficiency below a minimum 
level. Federal aid programs which provide grants to 
all states may mean large sums to states where finan- 
cial ability is high, or the grants may be low where 
financial ability is low, or they may be in propor- 
tion to need. All three of these conditions have ap- 
peared in practice to date. Therefore, if equaliza- 
tion of expenditure and educational opportunity is 
being sought, it can be obtained by grants only to 
the needy states. 

Little doubt exists, however, that the plea for 
federal aid is not alone for the purpose of equaliza- 
tion but, also, is designed to increase spending for 
education in all states. To the extent that federal 
aid goes to states that are financially competent, the 
real necessity of each state doing its part is evaded, 
and legislators escape the burden of raising more 
state or local taxes for education. If more money is 
to be spent for education in the financially compe- 
tent states, then the decision to raise and spend 
that money should be made by legislators and citi- 
zens of those states. 

Before one can concede the case for federal aid 
to elementary and secondary education, he must 
admit that education is more important than any 
other function of state and local governments and 
that federal financial aid is needed for education 
more than for any other function or activity. Are 
we prepared to say that education is more impor- 
tant than health, than fire protection or police pro- 
tection? Does anything demonstrate that crime is 
less prevalent in the states which already support 
an educational program far above the minimum 
than in states with lower standards? Is federal aid 
for education more necessary in the poorer states 
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than federal grants which would raise the general 
level of health there? From the standpoint of eco- 
nomics and democracy both, might it not be just as 
valuable for the poorer states to have money avail- 
able for a more extended system of vocational edu- 
cation alone, and in this way raise both the eco- 
nomic level and the social status of the poorer part 
of the population? Federal aid to education should 
be granted only when it has been clearly demon- 
strated that such aid will, as claimed, cure the many 
economic, social and political ills of the body politic 
which are alleged to come from a deficiency in edu- 
cation. 

The case for federal aid would be stronger if pro- 
fessional educators could demonstrate that they had 
tried to find educational methods which would pro- 
duce better education at lower costs. Have they 
tried to find new ways of teaching, to the end that 
the job can be accomplished less expensively? Or, 
has all their energy been devoted to seeking more 
money per pupil, better buildings, and a reduction 
of the teacher load? 

There must be complete assurance that the fed- 
eral government will have nothing to say about the 
conduct of the local schools even though the grant- 
in-aid funds are subject to many conditions and 
computed by complicated formulae. Obviously, 
some regulations will be required, and some group 
in the federal government to police the spending 
of the federal funds. Obviously, also, there must be 
some controls over the use of the money. All of the 
bills introduced for federal aid recognize this. Just 
where will the control end and who will determine 
the exact nature and extent of the control over 
local schools? Although it is true that there may be 
no direct control, there may nevertheless be weighty 
influences. 

For instance, the United States Commissioner of 
Education in a recent speech, according to the New 
York Times, “called upon educators to make a more 
determined and successful effort to create in Amer- 
ican youth a zeal for American democracy in the 
interest of national strength and security.” Is it not 
possible that under other conditions a different 
Commissioner of Education might take equally 
forcible steps to urge some other kind of educa- 
tional program, opposite to that cited above? The 
entire history of grants-in-aid, of all kinds, indicates 
that, even though there may be no direct interfer- 
ence from the body which grants the aid, a great 
deal of influence may still be brought to bear on 
the entire function for which aid is given. 

Closely related to this is the requirement that 
there be absolute guarantees to prevent any federal 
agent or agency from having anything to say, at any 
time in the future, about educational policy or cur- 
riculum. If the states themselves have found it neces- 
sary and desirable, in making educational grants, to 
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insist on uniform or minimum standards of educa- 
tion, and if they have said what the curriculum 
should contain, then is it not highly probable that 
the federal government would insist on certain 
standards of education in the event that it contrib- 
uted as much as one billion dollars per year, or even 
less? Is it not probable that these standards would 
tend to affect state and local educational policies and 
practices? The probability of direct and immediate 
federal domination of the educational system may be 
remote. But experience seems to indicate that fed- 
eral influence will inevitably follow federal grants 
—for better or for worse. 

The states and individuals who promote either 
federal or state grants fail to stress the fact that 
those who are aided must make some sacrifices and 
some choices. Are there expenditures within the 
needy states, for either public or private purposes, 
that could be sacrificed as a partial aid to educa- 
tion? Here is an example that may illustrate the 
point. Suppose investigation should show that the 
states most in need of federal grants-in-aid for edu- 
cation also had high per capita expenditures for 
hard liquor. Would it be reasonable to ask the 
people of those states to donate part of their liquor 
money to education before seeking aid from other 
states? If needs are so great, would it not be rea- 
sonable for some states to accept grants for educa- 
tion in lieu of grants for other purposes? 

The path that leads to equality is alluring. The 
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way and no effort is required to travel along it. But | 


bloom of the roses hides the thorns along the first | 
part of the journey. The road is down hill all the — 


in pursuing the path toward equality, it may not be © 
possible to stop short of the precipice which borders - 
on the loss of democracy and freedom. Some incen- | 
tive must be left for men who desire to struggle | 


uphill, along a thorny lane, toward freedom and | 


opportunity. 


The State Is Responsible 
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a whole system of junior colleges before we have 
supported the common school system to which we 
are already committed. Can it be true that we shall 
support universal higher education for everyone, 
even before we have provided elementary schools 
throughout this country? 

There is need for the citizens of each state to pro- 
vide for a more effective state department of educa- 
tion. Leadership, service, research and _ planning 
cannot be provided unless there are funds to ob- 
tain qualified personnel. Many important problems 
confront state school administration, but from the 
evidence at hand it is indicated that we may look 
forward to a period of educational progress if the 


precedent set by the legislatures of 1947 is continued | 


in the ensuing years. 
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EsTIMATED AVERAGE TEACHER SALARIES IN 1946-47 AND 1947-48* 


All instruc- Classroom teachers only 
tional staff* 1946-47 1947-48 
State 1946-47 1947-48 Elemen- Second- All Elemen- Second- All 
tary ary tary ary 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

$1,500 $1,800 $1,290 $1,800 $1,400 $1,600 $2,000 $1,750 
2,505 3,000 2,390 2,884 2,460 2,800 3,200 2.940 
Arkansas. .... 1,450 1,500¢ 1,050 1,600 1,350 1,100¢ 1,600 1,400¢ 
California. . . 3,000 3,600 2,528 3,159 2,800 3,000 3,600 3,300 
Colorado. . . 1,900 2,100f 1,510¢ 2,210¢ 1,700¢ 1,730f 2,535 1,950 
Connecticut. 2,750¢ 3,300f 2,400¢ 2,970f 2,600¢ 3,059F 3,330¢ 
Delaware....... 2,155 2,605 2,003 2,372 2,118 2,458 2.822 2568 
Dist. of Columbia. 3,500 3,800¢ 2,941 3,298 3,120 3,216 3,580 3,398 
Florida. . . 1,939 2,715 1,760. 2,062 1,883 2,451 2,873 2,636 
Georgia. 1,800 1,800 1,420f 1,950f 1,650 1,420f 1,950¢ 1,650 
Idaho. 1,839 2,215 1,628 2,057 1,780 1,950 2,260 2,047 
Illinois . 2,350¢ 2,600f 1,750¢ 2,340¢ 1,950¢ 2,002¢ 2,420¢ 2,200F 
Indiana. 2,150f 2,950 1,760f 2,360¢ 2,145¢ 2,460f  3,110F 2,830T 
1,800¢ 2,000 1,480 1,980¢ 1,650¢ 1,680¢ 2,030¢ 11,8504 
Kansas. . 1,866 2,100 1,496 2,245 1,780 1,690 2,500 1,980 
Kentucky. 1,524 1,600 1,270 1,780 1,470 1,350 1,825 1,540 
Louisiana. 2,300f 2,600t 1,620 2,250¢ 1,882 1,920 2,570¢ 2,182 
Maine... 1,745 2,000 1,500 2,100 1,700 1,750 2,300 1,920 
Maryland... .. 2,486 3,300 2,286 2,546 2,397 3,100 3,350 3,200 
Massachusetts . 2,600 2,750 2,300 2,500 2,400 2,500 2,600 2,550 
Michigan. 2,500 3,050 1,920f 2,570¢ 2,340 2,420¢  3,070t 2,877 
Minnesota. . 2,150 2,300 1,750 2,340 1,950 1,910 2,460 2,100 
Mississippi . 950 1,350 730 1,020 850 1,130 1,420 1,250 
Missouri. 1,800 2,050 F 1,535 2,300 1,770 1,650 2,400 2,000 
Montana. 1,900 2,700 1,650 2,160 1,800 2,450 3,050 2,650 
Nebraska. 1,660 1,800 1,440 2,100 1,610 1,575 2,300 1,770 
Nevada... 2,100 3,100f 1,900¢ 2,200¢ 2,000 2,700 3,250 3,000 
New Hampshire . 1,842 2,250 1,548 2,090 1,770 1,950 2,300 2,200 
New Jersey... . 2,600 2,800f 2,350f 2,450f 2,400f 2,550 2,650 2,600 t 
New Mexico. 2,300¢ 2,700¢ 2,120f 2,420¢ 2,235 2,520¢ 2,850¢ 2,650 
New York... 3,300¢ 3,500¢ 3,040¢ 3,160¢ 3,100¢ 3,230¢ 3,370¢ 
North Carolina. 1,711 2,015 1,560 1,810 1,646 1,850 2,140 1,948 
North Dakota. . 1,500 1,600 1,250 1,820 1,400 1,330 1,950 1,500 
Ohio. ... 2,540f 3,000t 2,000f 2,600¢ 2,187 2,500f 3,100f 2,700 
Oklahoma. 1,700 1,890 1,389 1,887 1,600 1,689 2,187 1,800 
Oregon. . 2,500 3,000 2,184 2,559 2,305 2,600 2,950 2,700 
Pennsylvania. 2,260 2,527 1,800 2,400 2,200 2,100 2,600 2,400 
Rhode Island... 2,400 2,700 2,020 2,290 2,200f 2,450¢ 2,550¢ 2,500 
South Carolina. 1,260 1,450T 950T 1,320¢ 1,200 1,187 1,650 1,375 
South Dakota. 1,700 1,800 1,500 2,000 1,600 1,520 2,200 1,700 

Tennessee. . 1,460 1,785 1,200 1,680¢ 1,400f 1,509+ 1,980 1,700f 
Texas. 1,950 2,700 1,700f 2,050¢ 1,750 2,400 2,600 2,500 
Utah. 2,248 2,900 2,190 2,190 2,190 2,813 2,813 2,813 
Vermont. 1,850 2,250 1,346 2,024 1,600 2,060¢ 2,140f 2,100t 
Virginia. . 1,901 2,050 1,657 1,983 1,753 1,850 2,150 1,950 
Washington. 2,659 3,250 2,409 2,797 2,613 3,070¢ 3,520f 3,200 
West Virginia. 1,672 2,340 1,485 1,750 1,540 2,000 2,610 2,200 
Wisconsin. . 2,100 2,225 1,800 2,400 2,000 1,925 2,425 2,125 

1,882 2,300 1,600¢ 2,100¢ 1,800 2,030  2,4257 2,225t 


* Prepared by the National Education Association, 
t Estimated by NEA Research Division. 
* Including principals and supervisors. 


> Many of the figures in columns 4 thru 9 are medians rather than arithmetical means; columns 2 and 3 are approximations 


of the arithmetical means. 
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EstimATED NuMBER OF PusBLic CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERVISORS, 1946-47 AND 1947-48* 
1946-47 1947-48 
oe Elementary Secondary Total Elementary Secondary Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Alabama. . tia 13,193 7,221 20,414 13,300 7,300 20,600 

Arizona. . 3,028 1,033 4,061 3,200 1,100 4,300 
Arkansas. 8,369 4,288 12,657 8,300 4,400 12,700) Fe 
California 28,124 19,392 47,516 29,431 19,942 49,3739 pe, 
Colorado. ... 6,200 2,600 8,800 6,300 2,700 9,000 
Connecticut . 6,419 3,745 10,164 6,494 3,745 10,239 Chi 
Delaware.......... 881 823 1,704 881 823 1,704 on 
District of Columbia. . 1,701 1,711 3,412 1,713 1,776 3,489 § tax 
Florida.......... 8,730 6,320 15,050 9,139 6,618 15,757 r 
Georgia 16,000 6,900 22,900 16,100 6,900 23,000 the 
Idaho. 2,850 1,200 4,050 2,880 1,220 4,100) Sub 
Illinois. 26,900 18,000 44,900 26,900 17,900 44,800) divi 
Indiana 13,990 9,524 23,514 14,000 9,500 23,500) 80% 
Iowa. . 15,650 6,700 22,350 15,600 6,700 22,300 } Chi 
Kansas. . 11,041 5,300 16,341 11,050 5,400 16,450 peat 
Kentucky . 12,925 5,178 18,103 13,000 5,200 18,2007 
Louisiana . 10,577 4,345 14,922 10,700 4,500 15,2008 
Maine.... 4,100 1,775 5,875 4,150 1,800 5,9508 mer 
Maryland. . . 5,559 4,159 9,718 5,629 4,419 10,048 will 
Massachusetts. . . 13,600 10,600 24,200 13,490 10,490 23,980 whi 
Michigan. . 22,540 12,140 34,680 22,750 12,250 35,000 | R 
Minnesota. 13,000 7,000 20,000 13,000 7,000 20,000 
Mississippi... 11,200 4,000 15,200 11,200 4,000 15,200 
Missouri. . 16,282 6,821 23,103 16,500 6,900 23,400) un 
Montana. ) ; 2,950 1,250 4,200 3,000 1,300 4,300 Chit 
Nebraska... . 9,050 3,370 12,420 9,100 3,400 12,500) 
Nevada....... 690 300 990 700 300 1,006 
New Hampshire... ... 1,867 926 2,793 1,950 975 2,925) |. 
New Jersey... 15,300 10,200 25,500 15,450 10,250 25,7008 
New Mexico 2,800 1,354f 4,154 2,920t 1,400 4,320§ incl 
40,724 33,811 74,535 40,777 33,875 74,652 ce 
North Carolina. . | | 19,229 5,355 24,584 19,500 5,500 25,000. exer 
North Dakota... . | 4,986 1,542 6,528 4,990 1,550 6,540 1 p 
Ohio.... 23,800 15,900 39,700 24,000 16,000 40,000) 
Oklahoma 13,000 5,500 18,500 12,700 5,300 18,00) 
Oregon. cere 6,000 2,500 8,500 6,100 2,550 8,650) 
Pennsylvania. | 33,958 24,590 58,548 33,000 25,000 58,000) 
Rhode Island. . . 2,014 1,830 3,844 2,000 1,800 3,808 
South Carolina............... | 11,000 4,600 15,600 11,070 4,630 15,7008 ence 
South Dakota................... 5,000 2,100 7,100 5,000 2,200 7,200) Con 
14,923 5,100 20,023 15,200 5,150 20,350) sider 
Texas... 32,100 13,670 45,770 32,250 13,750 46,000' fede: 
Utah. . 2,725 2,132 4,857 2,750 2,200 4,950) take 

12,927 6,644 19,571 12,950 6,650 19,600? 

Washington.................... 9,600 4,244 13,844 10,200 4,336 14,536 | 
West Virginia.............. 10,006 5,158 15,164 10,100 5,200 15,300, Gor 

Wisconsin... . . 14,000 6,200 20,200 14,000 6,200 20,200 
Weaning. 1,690 908 2,598 1,710 910 2,608 
564,922 310,779 875,701 568,874 313,859 882,7338 wove 
* Prepared by the National Education Association. total 
+ Estimated by NEA Research Division. aid. 
com 
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Federal-State Taxation 


PROGRESS HAS RESULTED during the special session of 
Congress from the cooperative program agreed upon in 
Chicago last September by the joint conference of repre 
sentatives of Congress and the Governors’ Conference on 
tax and revenue problems. 

During the Congressional session representatives of 
the Council of State Governments met with the Senate 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations to discuss 
division of fields of taxation between state and federal 
governments as recommended by the joint meeting in 
Chicago. The full Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments then considered in detail and 
approved the recommendations of the Chicago confer- 
ence and the proposals of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations for implementing these recom- 
mendations during the present Congress. The proposals 
will be presented to the Senate Finance Committee, 
which is responsible for tax legislation. 

Representative Dingell, who attended the Chicago 
meeting, has introduced a bill, H.R. 4708, which would 
reduce taxes by $5.5 billion. The measure includes a 
number of recommendations of the joint conference in 
Chicago. It would repeal the wartime excise taxes and 
wartime excise tax rates, reduce the admission tax by 
50 per cent, the tax on spirits from $9 to $6 per gallon 
and that on local telephone service from 15 per cent to 
10 per cent; repeal the tax on the transportation of 
property; reduce taxes on automotive transportation, 
including a reduction of the gas tax from 1.5 cents to 
1 cent; repeal taxes on oleomargarine; increase personal 
exemptions $100; reduce surtax rates on individuals 
1 per cent in each bracket and equalize the federal 
income tax upon married persons in community and 
noncommunity states. 

.No tax legislation was considered by the House during 
the special session, but the Ways and Means Committee 
was drafting a tax reduction bill which would be pre- 
sented during the second session. A second joint confer- 
ence of representatives of Congress and the Governors’ 
Conference was held in Washington January 8. It con- 
sidered further what items should be included in the 
federal tax reduction bill and what steps should be 
taken to insure inclusion of these items in the bill, and 
its enactment. 


Government Revenue 


THe Census Bureau has recently issued its report on 
Governmental Revenue in 1946. General Revenue of all 
governments in the United States in the 1946 fiscal year 
totalled $56,873 million exclusive of intergovernmental 
aid. OL the total revenue collections, federal receipts 
comprised 77.8 per cent, states received 11.4 per cent, 
and the 155 thousand local governments 10.8 per cent. 


The total general revenue of all governments in 1946 


was equivalent to $407 for each person in the United 
States. 

Total general revenue of all public units in 1946 was 
4 per cent lower than in 1945. This moderate decline 
was the net result of a drop in federal receipts of 7.2 per 
cent and rises in revenue of the states’ sources and of 
local governments equalling 7.7 per cent and 7.9 per 
cent, respectively. 

As compared with 1942, total government revenue in 
1946 was up 134 per cent. State and local governments 
contributed to this trend, but with an increase of only 
1g per cent for the four-year interval. 


Hospital Construction Program 


‘Thr FEDERAL Alb hospital construction program is mov- 
ing ahead rapidly. Almost all the states now possess the 
necessary legal authority to participate fully in it. During 
the recent legislative sessions a great many states adopted 
enabling legislation and legislation providing for the 
licensing of hospitals patterned alter bills suggested by 
the Council of State Governments’ Drafting Committee. 
As a byproduct of the interest in hospital construction 
aroused by the federal program, a number of states also 
enacted legislation providing state aid to needy commu- 
nities for hospital construction. 

Applications from all but three states for federal sur- 
vey and planning funds have been received and approved 
by the United States Public Health Service, and almost 
all the states have completed their surveys of existing 
hospital facilities. The plans of twenty-three states for 
hospital construction have been approved by the Public 
Health Service. Seven additional plans have been re- 
ceived and are being reviewed. Total allotments for the 
thirty states having submitted plans aggregate over $54 
million—more than two-thirds of the potential allotment 
for all states. 

The Public Health Service has begun approving the 
filty-three applications it has received for federal funds, 
to assist in financing construction of specific projects 
included in previously approved state plans. The service 
estimates that during the current fiscal year about $70 
million of applications for federal grants will be ap- 
proved and that approximately $15 million of federal 
funds will be paid out as the United States government's 
share of the cost of projects under construction. As 
Congress has authorized the Public Health Service to 
enter into contractual obligations, but has not as yet 
appropriated any funds, it is expected that Congress will 
be asked shortly to make an immediate appropriation of 
about $15 million. 

For the next fiscal year the Public Health Service 
estimates that about $150 million in federal aid will be 
approved under the program and that about $60 million 
will be needed to pay the federal share of construction 
costs. A substantial balance remains from funds appro- 
priated for survey and planning that can be used by the 
states in making the required annual re-surveys. 
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